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THERE is a time-honored axiom to the effect that 
"comparisons are odious," and as it stands to 
reason that without some element of comparative- 
ness there can be no contrast, logic would reasonably 
have it that contrasts must also be of an objectionable 
nature. What more familiar word to artist or deco- 
rator than this of contrasts? Contrasts of "form," 
"line," "shade," "color" and "methods" are ever 
uppermost in their mind, and it is of the latter — con- 
trasts of "methods" — that we would say a few words 
this month, applying them directly to interior decora- 
tion, as a matter of course. 



IF WE compare carefully the decorative home- in 
teriors of to-day with those of twenty years ago, 
even in the higher class of homes, we cannot fail to 
note a marked difference in the methods employed 
to bring about artistic results. In years gone by the 
decorator depended on "paint" pure and simple to 
bring about artistic (?) completeness; to-day what a dif- 
ference ! We must confess that, while the purely 
painted side of decorative effects has lost much of its 
old excellence in technique and execution, the e?isemble 
of the modern interiors, decorated with artistically com- 
bined materials, have greatly advanced. The modern 
interior requires something more than the skill of 
the pictorial artist or ornamental painter, to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory, although he finds his fitting place 
ab initio. This fact is now widely understood and 
acknowledged. The upholsterer has much to say and 
do in bringing about ultimate results. The best deco- 
rated homes of the present day are the results of firms 
that can, and will concern themselves, not only with 
" paint," but with fabrics, fitments, glass, lighting ap- 
pliances, and all of the many little up-to-date accessories 
of modern times. 



IN THE early days the " decorator" was a painter 
animo etfide; he knew little if anything of the kin- 
dred arts; his whole aim and end was to cover 
everything within reach with the medium of his trade 
— paint. We must give him credit, however, for thor- 
oughness, and, as a rule, excellence of technique and 
execution, as many existing examples will testify — 
testify as to execution only. "Artistic comparison?" Is 
there any? Compare the stiff, formal reception-room 
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of twenty years ago — dark, "overdone" and uncom- 
promising — with the dainty femininity of the present 
day reception-room, a thing of beauty and airy charm, 
as difficult to analyze as it is pleasing to look upon. 
Then consider. " Are comparisons odious ?" 



ing is suspended a chandelier; an ornate affair in French 
gilt and costal. On the floor a deep-pile velvet carpet 
of floral designs, in brilliant reds and greens. 



WE hope, and like, to .think, that the old-school 
work, with its stiff formalities of detail and exe- 
cution, is dying out, if not quite dead already. 
But then, one flatters oneself so readily that what has 
proven absurd must be extinct, or moribund at least, 
until alas, we are brought face to face with the evidence, 
showing us how very much it is alive. In the large 
cities and towns we have but weeded out a little garden 
plot. About us is a wide world where it is still rampant, 
and more's the pity. And the evidence? Here it is. 
Take a short run across the river to a large suburban 
city, within an hour's ride of New York, and we will 
look it over together. Back from the street, behind a 
well-kept lawn, set with ornamental shrubs and vines, 
and well surrounded by shade trees, stands the house 
we are looking for. New and well built on the 
comfortable, sensible, modern Colonial lines, its modest, 
unpretentious exterior gives promise of daintiness 
Within. 

ALAS ! the promise is not fulfilled. As we enter 
from the vestibule, the entrance-hall and main 
staircase, with plaster enrichments of the Renais- 
sance type, elaborately painted with Pompeiian orna- 
ment, meet our view. When the first shock is over we 
proceed to go into details more closely. This hall is 
well designed and proportioned, and the architect had 
evidently a white and gold treatment in mind. There 
are plenty of simple and well-proportioned pilasters and 
columns, which, in common with the high, small- pan- 
eled dado, doors, etc., were originally of white wood 
for painting. And painted they are. Bat how ? The 
pilasters and columns beautifully (?) marbled in imitation 
jasper; the balance of the woodwork the most careful 
and elaborate oak graining one would wish to see. 
Ceilings, cornice and walls are finished in oil, with 
flatted grounds. 

Li ^URELY," said the owner and advocate of the 
^5 "good old-fashioned style," "that's how it 
ought to be done." As to execution, we could 
agree with him — the work was unquestionably well 
done. But the total lack of sympathy between the 
architect's ideal and the painter's decoration (?) is pain- 
ful. There is no unity, no cohesion, the combined ef- 
fort is heartless, superficial, and — very painty. 

AND the coloring? Oh, yes! that is "good old- 
fashioned," too. Above the musty yellow of the 
grained dado the general tone of the wall is 
"Pompeiian red, "so the owner says, but the painter 
had evidently left his "combination chart " at home, 
and taken a new brick for his model. Above this a 
deep blue cornice, relieved (?) by green and yellow, the 
elaborate detail touched here and there with gold. 
This blended (?)into a gorgeously painted ceiling. This 
ceiling — a large one, by the way— is covered with an 
elaborately detailed trellis and grape vine in oils. 
Leaves of vivid and deeper greens, and bunches of pur- 
ple grapes, worked out in the most pre-Raphaelite man- 
ner. A most careful and elaborate study of still life, 
in which every detail, to the dewdrop in the leaf, has 
been considered. Through breaks in the vine here 
and there, and in the centre opening, intense blue 
sky, in which are floating carefully-shaded clouds and 
swallows, complete the agony. From this centre open- 



AND, to cap the climax — the furniture. This is of 
the, most highly- wrought and up-to-date char- 
acter: dark antique oak (think of it, in compari- 
son with the graining). The upholstery in natural 
leather. The arrangement stiff and conventional, and 
suggesting anything but comfort and ease. Now stop 
a moment ! Compare all this with the characteristic arch- 
itecture—Colonial. Can you imagine anything more 
incongruous? . A total lack of continuity, with no effort 
to bring together detail in one harmonious whole. It 
is not lack of money. The ceiling alone cost a pretty 
penny. The work, if not the outcome of a carte blanche 
commission, is evidently one in which there is no stint- 
ing of price. The utter hopelessness of style and 
treatment, in comparison with another home in the 
same vicinity, suggest again our heading. "Are compari- 
sons odious?" 

ONLY two blocks away another home, built on the 
same Colonial lines, but less costly, nestled down 
among green trees and dainty flower beds. Here 
the owners have no ambitious longing for the " good 
old-fashioned style." Means, to a certain extent, are 
limited, but good taste is not — far from it. Again we 
enter from the vestibule into a small, but well-lighted 
and proportioned reception-hall. 



THE woodwork — dado, columns and all — are painted 
a soft cream color, enamel finish. Above this, to 
the picture moulding beneath the cove, the walls 
are tinted in flatted oils, a soft and delicate grass green. 
The picture moulding itself is a darker self tone, and 
the green blends through the cove into the soft, creamy 
buff of the ceiling. There is no attempt at detail ex- 
cept in the ceiling, this being decorated in unaffected 
Colonial pattern of "buds" and "ribbons" of Carton 
Pierre, and tinted in with the ceiling color. The lattice 
windows are bordered with quiet silk draperies, a little 
deeper tone of green than the wall, with a dainty Co- 
lonial pattern in buff. Hanging here and there are a 
few portraits in oils, simply framed ; on the well-pol- 
ished oak floor are rugs of delicate soft brown and buff 
coloring. Chairs, tacles, and a few well-chosen orna- 
ments of a dainty character, furnish this little apartment 
in the nature of a reception-room. In the evening a 
dim, soft radiance is shed evenly throughout the room 
from the electric lights equally distributed around the 
coving, just above the picture moulding. Everywhere 
is there evidence of refined and educated taste, exquis- 
itely arranged, ye: simple withal. 



THE striking feature of this room is the perfect har- 
mony of the decorations and fittings with the 
architectural features. The restful and satis- 
fying influence impresses itself on the visitor at the 
moment of his incoming. These two homes are in ex- 
istence and within five minutes' walk of each other. 
Never have we seen better (or worse) answer to the 
question, " are comparisons odious? " In the one case, 
a lavish use of money, with an utter disregard of unity 
of effect. In the other, careful, thoughtful effort to 
combine the architectural and decorative features into 
a harmonizing unit, with a careful and limited use of 
money. The first case offers an excellent example of 
"what not to do," the latter an equally good ex-' 
ample of what good taste and a careful expenditure of 
meney will accomplish. We can only say, with the 
thoughtful reader, " There is no accounting for taste." 



